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Chancellor hastened to inform the Supreme Command that
a misunderstanding had arisen and that the Emperor had
taken no definite decision in regard to Poland.

But though he abandoned Hoffmann's proposals, the
Emperor stood between him and the wrath of LudendorfE,
who had demanded his dismissal as Chief of Staff in the
East and his appointment to the command of a division.
By order of the Emperor, Hoffmann remained at his post
at Brest-Litovsk, but the breach with Ludendorff was
permanent. The symbol HLH, so invincible in its early
inception, had been irreparably shattered. It had in fact
become merely a gigantic L.1

The dispute between Ludendorff and Kuhlmann
became a public issue once the news of the threatened
resignation of the Supreme Command had leaked out; the
newspapers of the Right and Left raged furiously together,
and political orators were bitter in their denunciations. In
a violent attack upon Kuhlmann the Rheinisch-Westfalische
Zeitung thundered:

If a prize had been offered for showing how a brilliant military
position may be utterly ruined, Baron von Kiihlmann would have
won it.... Renunciation in the East is his watchword; renunciation
in the West will follow. There is no question of the guarantees which
our people needs for a peaceful future. . . . The German people have
now to choose between Hindenburg and Ludendorff on the one
hand, and Kuhlmann and Hertling on the other. They will rally in
unanimous love round their two heroes.2

The two heroes, however, seemed less sacrosanct to Karl
Severing, the Majority Socialist deputy, who, in a speech
at Bielefeld on January 11, declared that " the overwhelm-
ing mass of the German people will not shed a single tear
over the General, whoever he may be, who opposes a peace

1  Ludendorff, My War Memories, ii. 547-550; Hoffmann, iL 205-
208 ; Wheeler-Bennett, pp. 128-131.

2  Rhemisch-Westfatische Zeitung, January 6 and 14, 1918.